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Memoir of the late Right Hon. James - Duff; Earl of 

Fife, Viscount Macduff, Barer Braco ef Kilbryde, if 
| in the Kingdom of Ireland, and Baron Fife, in the Ht 
Kingdom of Great Britain. i 


Virtute et opera—By virtue and industry. 


Certain degree of envy is said to attend the fortunes and 
the tiles of the great and opuleat. Those who do not 
possess these advaatages, either hereditary or acquired, are sup- 
posed by some to contemplate them with symptoms of jea- 
lousy, and to hate er to wadervalue what they themselves are 
uiterly unable to obtain. Itis easy, however, to disarm this 
species of jealousy of half its maliguity at least, by acting a 
noble part in society, and exhibiting us great a pre-eminence in 
public spirit, as in family honours, and private wealth. 
These retlections are naturally produced by contemplating 
} the character of a man who has tended not a litie, at once to 
| embellish and to improve his native country, and whose private 
fortune was increased, and his influeace augmented by an at- 
tention to agriculture and planting. 
Jamies, earl of Fife, was born in the town of Bamiff, in 1729. 
He was the second son of William, easl of Fife, by his secoud 
wife, Jane, dauglter of Sur James Grant, of Grant, baronet. 
Having an elder brother, who was educated at Westminster, 
he was intended from his cradie for the profession of the law, 
and his first instructor was the celebrated William Guthrie, 
whose picture is still in existence at Duff House, and who, 
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after marrying in the family, repaired to London, and became 
one of the most laborious, if not one of the most able, writers 
of his day. 

Meanwhile Mr. Duff, the subject of this memoir, repaired 


to the university of Edinburgh,,tor the two-fold purpose of 


completing his education, and studying the civil law, which is 
unhappily the basis of the jurisprudence of Scotland, the 
whole having beeu entirely formed on the French model, in 
consequence of ‘which it is but little favourable cither to per- 
sonal security, or pablic happiness. But the death of Lord 
Braco, in England, who bad turned out exceedingly wild, al- 
tered the views of his younger brother, so that he immedi: ately 
returced home, and became, what in England is termed, a 
country gentleman. He found his father in possession of a 
very large fortune, which he had augmented by the purchase 
of considerable prope rties in the counties of Aberdeen, Moray, 
and Bamff. A rigorous and, perhaps, salt itary econoiny, pro- 
verbial for two or three generations in the family, had enabled 
him to achieve this ; and he had good sense enough, instead of 
Jeaving pitiful annnities to his younger children, to bequeath 
thei se parnie and independent estates. 

During the life of his father Mr. Duff, now become Lord 
- Braco, conceived the outhne of a noble plan tor the improve- 
ment of his patrimonial fortuee, which he filled up and com- 
pleted, afters the lapse of more than half a ceatury. His mo- 
del and Mentor,. oa this occasion, was the late earl of Find- 
later, a nobleman who possessed a great aud enlightened mind, 
and whose natne and deeds will be long remembered in that 
portion of Scotland, which at this diy reaps so many advan- 
tages from his beneficent projects. In contormity to his judg- 
meut, which had been ripened by: travel and experience, his 
lordship began to plant, and in the course of a few years, the 
sides aud tops of hills, nearly inaccessible, and hitherto unpro- 
ductive, began to assume a new and a more advantageous as- 
pect. The sterile soil now appeared verdant, and ihe uniform 
dull and barren extent of heath objained a warmer and 
more civilized tint, from tue fir, the pineaster, the larch, the 


eli, the ash, and the oak, v hose united masses for the first time 
cust a protecting shade along the dreary waste, 
His lordship’s ambition, nearly at the same tine, pointed at 
another ob} cts this was a seat in —P whi unent. He accordingly 
ecame a candidate fur the county of Moray, and sat for 
some yeurs us its representative. In 1760, he also married 
Lady Dorothea Sinclair, sole heiress of Alexander, ninth earl 


of Caithness, with whom he obtgined a verv considerable for- 
tune; but the nuptials did pot take place tuder happy aus 
pices and, on the whole, iis unton proved uuivrluuate, pet 


haps, to Loth parties 
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In 1763 he succeeded his father, both in honours and estate, 
and being now in possession of Duff House, a noble mansion, 
erected by the late Mr. Adam, architect, at Leith, and still un- 
finished, he immediately proceeded to complete and to fur- 
nish it. 

Soon after this he purchased Fife House, at Whitehall, and 
having a taste for building, expended a very large sum in al- 
tering, or rather re-building it. Indeed, no nobleman i in Great 
Britain possessed, perhaps, so many seats, for, in addition to 
the town and country house already mentioned, he had many 

others, some of which shall be here enumerated. 

Of Degaty Castle, where he occasionally resided, all the 
floors were formed from wood out of his own plantations, 
At Rothemay House, Mary Qucen of Scots appears to have 
slept; it is situate in a picturesque country, but sequestered 
from allthe world. Innes House, with the adjoining lands, he 
purchased from his cousin, Sir James Innes Ker, the 20th in 
lineal descent froin Berc aldus, whose blood has mingled with 
that of the Scottish monarchs. Balvenny Castle is situate on 
the banks of the Devron, while Marr Lodge is in the centre of 
Aberdeenshire. Here are grouse, ptarmigan, and game of all 
sorts ; here, too, herds of wild deer scour along the mountain’s 
brow, dart precipitately into the dells and valleys, and at times 
approach within gun-shot of the house. 

During the political ebullition that succeeded the French 
revolution, in this country,. the earl of Fife, we believe, was 
an alarmist, and like many others of that description, in order 
to demonstrate his contidence in the existing government, ac- 
cepted of an English pecrage from it. Accordingly, in 1793, 
he was created Baron Vife, of the kingdom of Great Britain. 
This circumstance, however #1 tering it mighs prove in one 
poiut of view, was yet hosiile to his political iufluence in ano- 
ther, as it introduced Sir Wiiliam Graut, master of the rolls, to 
the county of Bamff, and it was found impossible ever. after 
to.remove him, although mavy successive but ineffectual ef- 
forts were made for that purpose. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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No, 2. 
Nalural History of the Jessamine Moth, 
LTHOUGH Biitish insects in point of size fall conside- 


d rably beneath exotic specimens, yet this kingdom pro- 
2@E@ duces — 
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duces a few whose magnitude and beauty are well worth the 
attention of rhe entomologist, and the imspection of the lo- 
vers of nature. Ina paper preceding this | have given some 
history of the largest British shell ; it is my imtention in this 
to publish observations on that gigantic species of moth, 
sphinx atropos, or tre jessamine moth. This insect, though 
said to be found genet ally throrghout this kingdom, we suspect 
from several years attention to this delightful brauch of nate- 
fal history, to be more rare than it is supposed to be, or at 
Jeast more difficult to attain perfect specimens of it. 

In the month of Septenber a caterpillar of this insect was 
brought me, it measured in length near six imches, and was 
two inches in circamference at the largest part; it was quite 
smooth, of a bright yellow, beautifally marked on the sides 
with green and purplish stripes, which united on the back, 
forming a figure like the letter V, inverted one on each ring; 
the head was brown, edged with yellow, and on the back were 
@ number of small brown and ‘grey spots ; n hud also a short 
tuberculated yellow horn at the tail. Willimg to observe its 
habits, 1 procured different plants, which it is said to feed on; 
it refused, however, all vegetables, except potatoe greens, on 
Which it fed with avidity, 4t was carious to observe with 
what rapidity it cut and devoored the teaf, with its lateral 
jaws, which are formed not unlike a saw. 

After feeding a few days m this manner,in a box into which 
it was put, the creature discontinued to eat, and evinced a de- 
free of restiveness, which indicated an instinct to change. 
Accordingly a quantity of fresh earth was placed in the box; 
the caterpillar immediately began to make a hole in it, and in 
Tess than. an hour was compictely buried. About a month af- 
ter my curiosity prompted me to remove a part of the earth, 
in order to examine it the change which 1 had expected had 
taken place, and about three trches below the surface L disco- 
vered the creature lying on its bck, ina vaulted cell, of an 
oval form, and about two inches in length, and at least an inch 
in height; and, from observation of the strength and textare 
of the roof, I am fully convinced all caterpillars that intomb 
themselves beneath the ground are provided with a glutinous 
hic quor, which cements those particles of earth that form their 
cells more strongly together, and which likewise acts as a pre- 
ventative not to ‘admit too'much water, which would otherwise 
in wet seasons destroy the ‘insect in this stage of existence. 
In this situation | found that worm which before was of su 7 
exquisite beauty, transformed into a deep brown chrysalis, ¢ 
full two inches’ in length; the enibryo of the future insect 
might be easily discovered, as the antenna, les, and wings. 

In this state it lay until the September following, when | 
hac the gratification to find it had emerged from its earthly 
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abode into the perfect fly. The specimen is now before me; 
it measures, from the extremity ot the head to the tail, two 
imches and three quarters in length. The wimgs expand five 
inches and a half; the antennz are pectinated, of a deep 
brown, tipped with silvery white; the proboscis is short and 
flat; the eyes are very large, and of a reddish ‘brown ; head, 

sides of the thorax, and a bioad line down the middle of te 
back, black, much shaded with slate colour, particularly the 
last; on the thorax, is a remarkable large yellow figure, reeem- 
bling aa human seull with the neck and collar bones. (From 
hence perhaps the name of death’s bead, both which it is some 
times called), The abdomen is of a golden yellow, with six 
black bars on in. The superior wings are of a deep sooty 
brown, bevutifully varicgated wrth brown and yeiiow ; near the 
middie of each is a small round yellow spot, and on each side 
of which is a treble ziz-zay line of yellow black and brown, 
which reaches half across the wings; at the base of. each wing 
is a vellow tuft; the iaferior wings are of a velden yellow, with 
two broad transverse black haes on each. The underside of 
the insect is work lish brown, with a black spot on each wing. 
This was a femate. The male ds rather less, aad of 1a more bril- 
jiant colour. Tis said these msects feed on the fkowers of the 
gessamine and honeysuckle, and, perhaps, also on the flowers of 
potatoes, from fields ot which they are sometimes procured ‘in 
the chrysalis state. Itis the only British imsect that when 
taken wakes a squeeking noise, not unlike a small bird. Moses 
Harris has given excellent figures of this insect in bis British 
Avrelian. 


Kingsbridge. J.C. 





On the Culture of Parsneps, and ot Utdity in Feeding 
Cattle: by Charles Le Hardy, Esq. of the Island of 
J VSé ‘Y. 

[From the Proceedings of the Society of Arts.] 


SiR, 
] AVING observed in the bookot premiums offered by the 


society, that they wished for information on the cultare 
of parsneps, which are moch used in the island of Jersey; and 
having prac tised it myseif for many years, { take the liberty to 
communicate what I know on the subject, with the result of 
some comp: Fé itive ce xp ( riments. 

The culture of purstieps and beans is looked upon as one 
of the recular courses of crops in the island. There is no fare 
mer, be the extent of his ground ever so suall, who does not 
yearly 
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yearly plant a proportionate quantity, for the purpose of fat. 
tening his hogs and cattle, or feeding his milch cows. 

A tew years ago, the culture of potatoes was substituted by 
some farmers for that of parsneps, and apparently with advan- 
tage ; but farther experience has brought them back again to 
their ‘former practice. Potatoes produce more weight and 
measure op a given extent of ground, and may be cultivated 
with less expence ; still the parsnep is found to answer best for 
the farmer's purpose. A perch of the island, which is twenty- 
foar square feet, will produce on an average crop seven cabots 
of potatoes, each weighing forty pounds, the saine extent in 
parsneps will only average six cabots, which weigh only thirty- 
five pounds each, making twenty pounds, (seventy, if the pre- 
ceding numbers be right) weight in favour of the potatoes, but 
they are not so nutritious as parsneps. 

Parsneps will thrive almost any where, but better in a deep 
stiff loam. They are generaily cultivated in the island after a 
crop of barley, in the following manner. At the end of Ja- 
nuary, or the beginning of February, the soil, which requires 
for this purpose io be stirred from the bottom, is either dug with 
spades after a skimming plough, or with two ploughs of dif- 
ferent shapes following one ancil:cr. The latter of the two, in- 
vented some years ago by a farmerin the island, will go toa 
depth of 15 inches. In both these ways, the neighbouring 
farmers assist each other: in the season it is not uncommon to 
see forty or fifty men in one field digging afier a plough. When 
the large plough is used, less men are required, but more 
strength of cattle: two oxen and six horses are the teain gene- 
rally used. ‘Those days are reckoned days of recreation, and 
tend to promote social intercourse among that class of men. 

After the ground has been tilled in this way, it is coarsely 
harrowed, and a sufficient number of women are provided to 
plant beans. These are dibbled in rows three by three, at the 
distance of five feet from row torow. Two women may plant 
one vergee in a day, two vergees and a half being equal to an 
English acre. ‘Three sextenniers of parsnep seed, (about one- 
fourth of a Winchester bushel) are then sown upon each 
vergee, an! the whole is finely harrowed. 

This crop vow requires no attendance ‘til the month of May, 
when weeding becomes necessary. ‘This is the most expensive 
part of the culture. It is generally done by hand, with a small 
weeding fork, and as tue parsueps require to be kept very clean, 
the expence is proportionate to the quantity of weeds, This 
latter sumer four women were employed 28 days each in 
weeding about five vergees. I tried a few perches with the 
hand-hoee, and thinned them like turneps; they proved finer 
than those which were Land weeded. la Guernsey they make 
use of the spade for this purpose. itt: 
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In the beginning of September, the beans are pulled up from 
among the parsneps, and about the latter end the digging begins, 
The instrument used is the common three pronged tork, This 
work is done gradually as the cattle want them, ’till the ground 
requires to be cleared for sowing wheat: which after parsneps 
is generally done about the middle of December. They are 
reckoned an excellent fallow for that kind of grain, andthe 
finest crops are generally those which succeed them ; as itisa 
tap-rooted plant, it does not, like the potatoe, impoverish the 
surface, but leaves it mellow and free froin weeds, to a succeed- 
ing crop. 

When parsneps require to be kept for the use of cattle, they 

are brought under dry sheds, and will keep good without any 
cae “till the end of March. Should they require to be kept 
longer, they are laid in double rows over one another, their 
heads outward, with alternate strata of earth, which, when 
finished, have the appearance of smail walls, or, if made circu- 
lar, of small towers. Those for seed are always preserved in 
this manner, and sometimes carrots and beets for culinary pur- 
pose Se ' 
Parsneps are not injured by frost; after having been frozen, 
they are fit for vegetation ; the only sensible alteration is their 
acquiring a sweeter taste, and by this perhaps becoming more 
nutritive. They are given raw to hogs and to horned cattle. 
Thouzh horses are fond of these roots, they are not suffered to 
eat them, as they make them languid, and are apt to injure their 
sight. ‘Their leaves, when wet, are so caustic as to blister the 
hands of the weeders, and sometimes to occasion a violent ine 
flammation in the eyes and udders of the cattle teeding upon 
them. 

Cows fed on parsneps in the winter months give a greater 
quantity of milk and butter, and of better flavour than those 
fed upon potatoes. The butter is nearly equal to that from 
spting grass. ‘Though the root of this plant has the quality of 
improving that article, it must be observed, that the leaves cive 
ita very dis igrecable taste, which however is of no conse- 
quence when intended to be potted, as it goes off in a short 
line. 

Parsneps are dangerous food for sows before they farrow, 
and might occasion them to jose their litter. logs may be 
fatiened with them in aboutsix weeks. It is the custom, dur- 
ing that time, to thicken their swil! with the meal of beans and 
oats ground together. Pork fattened in Uus way ts very firm, 
and does not waste in boiling. 


Horned cattie may be fattened with parsneps in about three 


months. f{ never kuew then used for sheep. 
jt is the general opinion in the island, that hogs or eattle fed 

»s may be brought to a cendition for slaughtering in 
¥ Pr less 
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less time, and with half the quantity that would be required of or 
potatoes. ‘The butehers are sensilie of the superiority af the ° " 
anc 


former, and will g give 2 balfpeway per pound more for cattle fat- 








tened with thera, than for such as have been fed any other way. wit 
Upon inquiry L was informed, they always contained a greater "4 
quantity of tallow. = 
This | beheve to be a full account of the culture and use of Mo 
the parsnep, and a just comparison with the potatoe. at 
b remain, dir, i ie 
Your most obedient humble servant, i _ 
CHARLES te HARDY, by 
[The silver medal was voted wo Yiajor le Hardy for this com- ath 
munication. | of 
anc 
me 
| tio! 
Dr. Aikin’s Account of the general State of Learning in sou 
Europe about the Year i600, when the celebrated Peter hay 
Daniel Huet, Bishop of Acranches, began his literary top 
Labours. 
the 
FENHE brilliant period of letters ip Italy, which had restored pal 
akind of classical age in that favegsed country, wasatan | rie 
end; but it bad produced the effect of didusing throughout _ 
Burope a correct knowledge of the ancient languages, and a = 
taste for pure and elegant composition. Critical learning, ia 
particular, was cult vated with great assiduity and success ; ; and aan 
the writings of antiquity were “elucidated by all the aids af- lec 
forded by profouad erudition and exercised judgement. Some be 
of the greatest names in the class of critics are to be met with ete 
among the scholars who flourished about the commencement of * 
the seventeenth century. Joseph Scaliger, Casaubou, Grotius, the 
Meursius, Gruter, Daniel kleimsius, Ritterbuysius, Barshius, 
Dousa, Gerard-John V ossius, § Salenesine, form a groupe which ha 
would confer lustre on any period of philology. ve 
The Lialian literati of the preceding age had for the most - 
part avoided theological controversy, to the subject of which = 
many of them were in their hearts totally indifferent, whilst its _ 
technical language was grating to their classical fe elings. But | - bu 
the progress of the reformation rendered it ne cessary for the rr 
partisans of papal Rome to contend pro aris ef focis against the of 
fierce attacks of its diliereat enemies. Tie Cardinals Baronivs | = 2° 
and Bellarmine, one as an ecclesi: stical historian, the ether as | 
a polemic, stood in the first rank of catholic champions, aud i 
were supported’ by Aliatius, Du Perron, Spondanus, and many wi 
others, to whose zeal the inexhaustible we: ith of the Romish see [= 
administered substantial aliment. On the other side, Sarpi tC 
stood by himself as a dauatless opposer of papal usurpations, as 


G while 


oe 





while he acquiesced in the general doctrine of tie catholic 
church. Grotius employed the stores of his extensive learning 
and powerful understanding in commenting upon the scriptures, 
without enlisting under the banners of any particular sect, and 
gave the fairest example of philological theology. The cause 
of reformed religion was strenuously pleaded by Duplessis 
Mornai, and Dumoulin, in France, and by others in different 
protestant countries; while the controversies among the sepa- 
yatists themselves were carried on with no small vigour by Ar- 
minius and Gomarus, and their respective partisans, as well as 
by other leaders of subordinate sects. At the same time, the 
atheistical writings of Vannini, and the deism of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury and others, had roused up defenders of religion 
and revelation upon general grounds ; and from all these causes 
men’s minds were at this period earnestly engaged in specula- 
tions relative to theology, to which they brought the same re- 
sources of learning and argument that have since, though per- 
haps with improved skill and accuracy, been employed on those 
topics. 

In abstract philosophy various attacks had been made upon 
the authority of Aristotle, which for so many ages had reigned 
paramount in the schools. The revival of Platonism had been 
attempted by some learned men; others had shown an attach- 
ment to the system of the Stoics, especially in morals; and 
some daring genuises, as Jordano Bruno and Cardan, had pro- 
posed new methods of philosophizing, though with little suc- 
cess: but upon the whole it was evident that the human intel- 
lect was no longer disposed to submit to the shackles which had 
been imposed upon it. Bescon had lately published those great 
works which were destined to effect a mighty change in the 
pursuit of knowledge in general, but it does not appear that 
their influence was immediate. 

In the mean time, natural philosophy, in its several branches, 
had been greatly advanced by the labours of some men of su- 
perior genius. lu astronomy, Tycho Brahe, of whom much is 
said in Huet’s Memoirs, had made many valuable discoveries ; 
und though his scheme of the solar system deviated from the 
simplicity and truth of that before proposed by Copernicus, 
but which the world was not as yet prepared to receive, yet it 
contributed to subvert ancient errors. At length Galileo, one 
of the few names that make an era in the history of mental 
acquisitions, diffused a bright and unextinguishable light over 
physical science; and being followed by ‘Torricelli and other 
eminent disciples, introduced that broad day of knowledge 
which has since shone upon the world. The sublime geometry 
of Kepler, applied to investigate the laws which govern the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, powerfully aided the progress of 
astronomy, and afforded firm ground for Descartes, and after. 
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wards for Newton, to standon. The animal economy had also 
been much elucidated by the sagacious rese ches of many 
eminent anatomists; and that fundamental law, the circulation 
of the blood, had been demonstrated by Harvey a short time 
before the birth of Huet. 
Upon the whole, though the state of human knowledge was, 
mM wany particulars, only that of infancy, compared to the ma- 
turity it hi 18 attained i in another century and a half, yet the im- 
pulse was given, the mind was put into a right track of pursuit, 
and industry and genius were no longer inn danger ol being 
wasted for want of a direction to p roper objects. The art of 
Writing was well understood ; and if learning was still infected 
with pedantry, and taste had not attained its highest degree of 
refinement, there were not wauting respectable models in almost 
every species of composition. 

Of the countries to the productions of which a scholar’s at- 
tention, at the period of fluet’s eutrance into literary life, 
would principally be attracted, [taly had ceased to hold the 
supremacy it once possessed. ‘The learned and candid histo- 
rian of Italian literature, Tiraboschi, in the preface to his « ighth 
volume, observes, that whereas he had found it necessary to 
employ three wales nes on the literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, thatof the seventeenth would occupy ouly oue; and he 
does not deny that this circumstance was in great part owing to 
the declension of letters in the latvier period. a science, 
indeed, had its ardeat votaries in Italy, for it possessed Galileo 
and his followers; but the erudition of "the country was chiefly 
employed in supporting the claims of the Roman see ; and 
freedom of discussion was watched with the greatest jealousy. 
Accordingly, scarcely any Italians appear among {uet’s ace 
quaintance or correspondence. 

Holland, in consequeuce of the eare taken to fill the chairs 
in its universities with able professors invited trom all parts, and 
of the advantages of its free press, seems at that time to have 
been the magazine pW hence th greatest number of valuable 
public tions issued, and the chief cenire of learned communi- 
cation throughout Europe. 

Germany waintained its well-earned reputation for s me crus 
dition, and was abundant in learned men, many of whom, how- 
ever, were driven to the neighbouring countries, especially to 
Holland, for want of encouragement at home , and through the 
widely- ~exienied ravages of the thirty years’ war. 

England hed formed a flourishin; g ‘school of literature of its 
own; but all its productions in the vernacular tongue were Jost 
to the continent, where its language was as little read as those 
of Denmark and Sweden may now be ; and what it contributed 
to the general stock by means of Latin currency was of small 
account, In England, too, at that period, civil commotious 
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either entirely diverted men’s minds from learned pursuits, or 


in great measure limited them to political and theological con- 
troversy. Perhaps few British names except those of Bacon, 
Buchanan, Camden, Buchanan, Seiden, “aa Usher were fami- 
liar to the scholars of the rest of Europe in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century. 

In France itself Liuet would find examples of literary emi- 
nence iu many who had decorated the age of Richelieu, which 
was introductory to that of Louis XIV. The university of 
Paris was never without its illustrious members. In some of 
the other French universities, civil law had been elucidated 
with great learning and ability; and many members of the 
legal profession inad distinguished themselves as writers in va- 
rious branches. ‘the Latin language bad been cultivated with 
success both in verse and prose; and while Huet was yet a 
young man, the celebrated “ Provincial Letters” had given 
an example of a pure and elegant French style which has 
scarcely admitted any subsequent improvement. The master- 
pieces of Corneille were ret de ring its theatre the rival of that 
of ancient Greece ; and France was beginning to take that 
lead in ponte literature which she so long retained. Though 
the capital was undoubtedly the seat of the highest mental 
cultivation, yet Huet’s birt h and early instruction in a provin- 
cial town were not unfavourable to the formation of his mental 

character. Caen, the seat of an university, and long one of 
the head- quarters of Calvinism, had imbibed a Jearned tincture, 
and had riot lost the regularity of manners which usually ac- 
companies a vergranings sect. ‘The Jesuits, who had succeeded 
to the principal share in the instruction of youth, presented, in 
their college, those incitements and aids to early study which 
have pre-eminently distinguished the seminaries of their order. 
Thus, before he was endangered by the allurements aad dissi- 
pationof a metropolis, he had acquired such an attachment to 
learning, and such habits of application, that his character was 
fixed, and the ruling passion was implanted which governed his 
whole future life. 





FEMALE FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
EVENING FULL*DRESS. 


Gown of plain white India muslin, made loose in the neck, 
with long sleeves, and short train trimmed with a faacy 
border of stamped Jeaves in satin. A white satin cap orpa- 
mnented with crimson or morone- coloure | flossed-silk trimming. 
A short Persian scarf of moroue-coloured silk, with rich bor- 
der and tassels, is faucifully worn over the shoulders. Amber 
gfe nec k- 
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necklace and ear-tings. Hair in full curls, divided rather 
towards the left side. Gloves and shoes of white or morone 
kid. 

MORNING CARRIAGE-DRESS. 


A bias corded muslin-dress, a walking length, with long 
sleeves, made high in the neck, with collar; buttoned down 
the front of the waist with narrow lilac satin ribband. Sash 
tied in a bow in front: a border of plain muslin, or lace round 
the bottom. A square of lilac satin, with richly embroidered 
border in white silk, and tassels to correspond, is thrown over 
the shoulders in the form of a shawl, and is cut down the back 
to give it a more easy and graceful appearance about the 
figure. A simple white chip hat, tied round the crown ina 
bow in front of lilac satin ribband. The hair in full curls over 
the forehead. Pearl ear-rings. Gloves and shoes of pale 
Jemon, or lilac-coloured kid.— Ja Belle Assemblee. 


CARRIAGE OR PROMENADE COSTUME, 


A round high morning-gown, with long sleeves and fluted 
collar, composed of sprigged jacconot muslin, with border of 
needle-work at the feet. A robe pellise, or loose wrapping- 
coat, of Spanish lamb’s-wool cloth ; the colour Pomona green: 
one sie of the coat trimmed with a broad black lace, gathered 
into a winged collar iv the centre of the throat. A regency 
cap, cowposed of white satin and lace. A crowned veil of fine 
black lace, partially shading the face, and falling towards the 
left side. Half-boots of green cloth; and gloves of pale tan- 
coloured kid. 

OPERA-DRESS. 


A simple French frock of white gossamer satin-sarsnet, or 
crape, with a short sleeve, edged ut its several terminations 
with a narrow silver braiding : cestus and clasp to suit. A 
short Roman tunic coat, of pale amber-shot sarsnet, or velvet, 
with short standing coll 


liar, trimmed down each side with broad 
white lace. 


The coat thrown open in front of the figure. 
Necklace and ear-:ings of pearl or Mocho-stone. Hair in 
waved curls in front, simply confined on the crown of the head 
with a pearl or other ornamental comb. Slippers the same as 
the coat, with silver clasps. Gloves of white kid —Ackerman’s 
Repositor Y. 


~——— —_——— a — 
a - ———— 


Singular Phenomenon at Working, in Surrey. 
N the church-yard of this place, as long as any thing is left 
in the corpse interred there besides the bones, a kind of 
plant 
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plant grows up from it about the thickness of a bull-rush, with 
atop like the head of asparagus, which comes near the sur- 
face, but never above it: the outside is black, but the inside 
red; and when the corpse is quite consumed, the plant withers 
away. Some naturalists account for this by the soil being en- 
tirely red sand. 





SINGULAR FEMALE CHARACTER, 
[From Hutton’s “ Trip toCoatham.”] 


i RS. Margaret Wharton, aunt to the present gentleman*, 
LV was tall, thin, and lived to about ninety-one. She was 
said to have been possessed of 200,000]. She had some inof- 
fensive oddities, but more excellencies ; she made a present to 
her uephew of one hundred thousand; an act of generosity 
practised by few. 

She chose to be her own caterer. Purchasing some eels, she 
put them in her pocket, entered her coach, and called upon a 
lady to take her an airing. The warmth of the body reviving 
the condemned prisoners, one of them took the liberty of 
creeping out for a little air, being deprived of water. The 
friend cried out, in horror, “ Lord, Madam! you have an 
adder creeping about you! Coachman, stop, stop! let me get 
out.” “ You need not be frightened, Madam, she said coolly : 
“ J protest one of my eels is alive !” 

Though she resided in York, she visited Scarborough in the 
season ; and frequently sending for a pennyworth of strawber- 
riesand a pennyworth of cream for supper, the people conferred 
upon her the name of Peg Pennyworth, which never forsook 
her. 

Her charities were boundless, but always private; nothing 
hurt her so much as to have them divulged. If any did pro- 
claim them, she withdrew her benevolence; and nothing 
pleased her inore than to be deemed rich. 

An incident occurred, in which she displayed her aversion to 
pudlic charity. Some gentlemen soliciting her favour, whom 
she could scarcely deny, (about the year 1774, when light gui- 
neas were in disgrace,) she pulled out a number of guineas, 
and, repeatedly turning them over, selected one of the lightest. 
This produced a few winks and smiles; but the matter did not 
end here. The celebrated Foote, of comic memory, laid hold 
of the incident, aud drew her character in a farce, under the 
name of Pee Pennyworth. 

When she was informed of this circumstance, she exclaimed, 
with a smile, “ I will see it acted, as L live.” She did, and dew 

clared 


* Mr. Wharton, neay Coatham, 
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elared with joy, “ They had done her great justice.” A gen 
tleman took her in his arms, before the whole audience, and 
cried, “ This is the greatest fortune in Yorkshire !” which de 
Jighted her more ; and no doubt she would be equally delighted, 
if living, with this concise history of her life; nay, who can 
tell but her shade hovers over me, and directs my pen, with a 
smile ? The entertainment over, a cry was repeated, “ Peg’s 
coach!” “ They might have called me Margaret, however,” 
said she. 

In one of her visits to Scarborough, she, with her usual @co- 
nomy, had a family pye for dinner; she directed the footman 
to take it to the bakehouse, who rather declined it, as not being 
his place, or rather, his consequence would suffer. 

She then moved the question to the coachman, but found a 
stronger objection. To save the pride of both, she resolved 
to take it herself ; and ordered one to harness and bring out the 
carriage, and the other to mount behind, and took the pye thus 
dignified to the bakehouse ; what pye had ever been so honour- 
ably conveyed? When baked, coachce was ordered to put-to a 
second time, and the footman to mount: and the pye returned 
in the same honourable state. “ Now,” says she to the coach- 
man, “ you have kept your place, which is to drive: and 
your’s, to the footman, which is to wait.” 

A clergyman’s wife having kept up a visiting connexion in 
York, the clergyman dying, and leaving the lady in affluence, 
she retired to Thirsk with four daugliters, and solicited Peg to 
pay her a visit. Peg consented, took her carriage and servants. 
After some time, the lady began to think the visit rather pro- 
tracted, particularly as she had a family of her own to provide 
for; but Peg thought that treating the young ladies witha 
frequent airing in the carriage was an ample recompense. 

A growing discontent cannot be smothered ; the lady could 
neither find a remedy, nor complain. At length she ventured 
to hint to Mr. Wharton, “ That the pressure was great.” “ Be 
silent, Madam,” said he, “ Jet my aunt have her way. 1 will 
pay you two hundred a year during the life of my aunt; and 
one hundred during your own, should you survive her.” 

Peg ended her days with this lady, and I believe the hun- 
dred a year is paid to this day. 


ee —_—— 


\ ACCINATION. 





To the Editor of the Ve Kly Enteriainer. 

Sir, 
HE statement contained ia the following circular letter, 
which is about to be wansmitted to the superintendents, Xe. 
ot 
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of all the public charities, coincides so perfectly with the re- 
port of the beneficial effects of vaccination In France (lately 
serted in your Entertainer), and demenstrates so clearly the 
paneful and pernicious consequences of inoculation for the 
small pox, that L wish to sec it also recorded in your useful and 
well-conducted publication, 

And am, Sir, 


YOUR CONSTANT READER. 


P.S. Notwithstanding the low, valgar, and malignant abuse 
which has been heaped, and is continually heaping, apon Dr, 
Jenner, and the friends of vaccination, the time is, perbaps, not 
far distant when the British legislature will not ouly be justified 
in prohibiting, but when it will become its boundea and impe- 
rious duty to prohibit all invculation for the small pox, except 
in detached buildings, and those in the most sequestered situa- 
tions, for if it be she duty of a government to prevent the in- 
troduction of afM#eiga plague, or a malignant fever, by the 
laws of quarantine, it seems to be still more clearly its boundea 
duty to prevent the propagation of a still worse (though uatu- 
ralized) plague, when the easy means of doing it are so clearly 
ascertained. 

“© National Vaccine Establishment, 
“ Board Room, Leicester-syuare, February 14, 1811. 
“ Sir, 


“ THIS establishment has been directed by government to 
extend the benetits of vaccination to all parts of the British 
dominions, and [ am instructed by the board to submit to 
your judgement the propriety and humanity of procuriug the 
adoption of this innocent preveative of sinall pox among the 
children of and among 
the poor in general. 

“ Since vaccination has been generally employed in the aur- 

series of the nobility, gentry, and more informed class of so- 
ciety, the mortality occasioned by small pox kas beea confined 
to the poor. 
Ars ln behalf of this description of persons, many of whom, 
from prejudice, are indaced io reject the benefit offered te 
them; L have the honour to address you at the instance of the 
board, and to lay before you the examples of some charities, 
jo which vaccination has been successfully adopted. 

“ In the royal military asyluw for the children of soldiers, 
where between cleven aud twelve hundred children are now re- 
ceived, vaccination has been practised from the commences 
ment of the establishment in the vear 1803; from that period 
to the present time, but one instance of death from sinall pox 
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has occurred, and it is worthy of remark, that the individual 
who suffered had not undergone vaccination, in consequence 
of a declaration of the mother that the child had passed through 
the small pox io infancy. 

« Vaccination was introduced into the Foundling Hospital 
in the year 1801, and every infant, soon afier its adinission, 
has since that period been vaccinated. From the commence- 
ment of this practice to the present time, no death has occurred 
from small pox, and in no instance has the preventive power of 
vaccination been discredited; although many children, asa 
test of its efficacy, have been repeatedly inoculated with the 
matter of small pox, and exposed to the influence of its conta- 
gion. . 

“ I am also directed by the board to acquaint you, that in 
their opinion, the local and constitutional maladies which fre- 
quently follow the small pox, rarely, if ever succeed to the vac- 
cine inoculation; that it produces neither peculiar cluptions 
nor new disorders of any kind, and they wish to call your at. 
tention to the fact ascertained by the society for teaching the 
indigent blind, namely, that nearly one fourth of the persons 
adniitted into that charity have been deprived of their sight 
in consequence of small pox. 

«“ The board have been induced to submit the above obser- 
vations to your notice, on account of the number of deaths by 
smal] pox announced in the bills of mortality of the year 1810, 
which they are persuaded have arisen from the contagion pro- 
pagated by persons of the poorer class, who from prejudice and 
unfounded alarms, have been induced to use small pox inocu- 
lation in preference to vaccination. 

« The board have directed me to assure you that they dis- 
claim every idea of interfering with the concerns of the clarity, 
but they bave confidence that in the event of their suggestion 
meeting with the approbation of the committee, the best and 
wisest plans will be adopted by that body, for the public ad- 
vantage. | 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient humble Servant, 
“ JA. HERVEY, 


~ Be gisici. ‘ 





The Winter Night : a Fragment. 


OLD was the wintry wind : fast fell the snow in sheets of 
milky white; and the tear, that fell from Mary’s eve, 
fruze in its course, and dropped, a glittering icicle, upon ber 
heaving breast. A shrick of agony rent her besom ; and her 
heart beat heavy and sad, as she flew over the trackless plai 
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She heeded not the contending elements; nor did she shiver 
when the snow stiffened the garments that slightly covered her 
slender form; for Mary felt no cold! but Mary felt nestling 
to her breast her infant boy; and still she hugged him closer. 
She heard his plaintive moans, and, by the pallid light of a 
sickly moon, she beheld his innocent eyes closing in death ; 
she saw hier cherub’s lips convulsed, as his little hands grasped 
the long disheveled hair of his distracted mother. Her 
lengtheued shriek was only answered by melancholy echo. 

But now the castie of Fitzwilliam met her sight ; and she 
quickened her pace towards its gates. The heavy knocker was 
raised by her trembling hand, and sounded through the lofty 
halls of her seducer! ‘The yawning porter starts, and in a surly 
voice inquires, who so rudely disturbs the peace within Lord 
Fitawilliam’s walls ? 

“ Tei! Fitzwilliam,” cried the despairing mother, “ that 
Mary, the humbled Mary, craves a shelter from the piercing 
cold for his child!” 

“ Poor maniac!” cried the Cerberus from within, “ go 
hence! this is no Bedlam. My lord is retired to rest; and I 
dare not disturb his repose with a wandering beggar’s tale.” 

The wretched Mary replied not: for her baby breathed ne 
longer: the last feeble moan wafted his innocent soul to Hea- 
ven, and gave it in charge to pitying angels. 

Mary gazed upon her dead child: her senses fled: she 
gently laid it on the icy ground; and, dropping by its side, ere 
morning dawned, she slept in death. 

Fitzwilliam |! barbarous seducer! haste from thy downy pil- 
low! haste and see where Mary lies! Her lifeless arms suil en- 
citcle thy dead child: his tomb is her ice-cold breast, which 
erst glowed with pure and artless love for thee. Her wounded 
heart no longer throbs at thy approach. Fitzwilliam! thou 
arta murderer! and the shadowy forms of thy victims shall 
haunt thee by night and by day! 

gpenene MARIA, 





MOTIVES FOR MAKING WAR. 


HE ambassador of the grand signior, at the court of 

France, during the reign of Henry IV. in the greatest 
heat of the league, offered military aid to his majesty. Various 
were the motives assigned by politicians for such an offer by 
the Sublime Porte. All their conjectures were however wide 
of the mark; for on the ambassador being asked the reason, 
. answered, “ That bis master naturally heated the word 
eague. 


Vol. 51, 2G Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Kerby, of Helston, to F. Pitman’s Rebus, inserted January >. 


ONASUS surely will explain, 
The sort of butfalo you mean, 


{kK Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-Gate, has sent the same answer ;_as has 
alsu A, Keen, of Menhenniot, 





Answer, by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s Gate, to the Rebus, inserted Fanuary 21, 


TRIKE is your name, as I surmise, 
W Altho’ you tried it to disguise. 
*.* Similar answers have becn received from J. Channon, of Ottery; 
]. Pitman, and T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; Jane Rook, of Probus; Joba 
Kerby, of Helston; and A. Keen, of Menhenniut. 





— — =e a 


Answer, by Nemo, to R. Glyde’s Rebus, inserted January 28. 


RIEND Glyde, the gout’s a plaguy thing, 
And GALLIPOT inay ease the sting; 
Jack brought the pot and sherry strainer, 
But nought gave case save Entertainer. 


(> Similar answers have been received from T. Byrt, and J. Pitman, of 
Shepton Mallet; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Lauuceston; Caroline 
Caines, of Lion’s-Gate; C. Caines, at Cerne school; J. W. of Charmouth; 
{i Daw, and J. Barrett, of Landulph; J. Price, of Yeovil; J. Kerby, of 

elston; and J. Channon, of Ottery. 





4n ANAGRAM, by Robert Gidley, of Dean Prior. 


ART of your dress if you transpose, 
Another part you will disclose. 


--- 1 a 


A CHARADE, by WM, Petherick, of St Austell. 





HERE fam’d Italia spreads her giant arms 
To meet the ocean in tremendous rvar ; 
Or where Iberia, torn by war’s alarnis, 
Presents her sides against a blood-stain’d shore. 
There view my first, a scene of deep distress, 
And bjd the tear of soft compassion flow ; 
Let bright philanthrophy inspire thy breast, 
Whuaile contemplating such a scene of woe, 
But let the mind from fam’d Europa turn, 
And wing her flight to Afric’s sun-burnt shore; 
View sable nations doom’d my last to mourn, 
And nature’s lacerated ties deplore, 
On Atlas’ summit see the genii rise 
That once upheld the rights of Lybia’s sons, 
Prostrate behuid them, to implore the skies, 
To pour down vengeance fora million’s groans. 


Oft has the sympathizing wuse rehears’d, 
In plaintive numbers often has she told, 
Whar gricfs aflict my first, what ills accurst, 
W hile down her cheek the pitying tear has roll’d. : 
6 POETRY. 
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RELIGION. 


ELIGION pure! pre-requisite to bliss 
a Unerring, clue to fairer climes on high 3 
Known but to few, enjoy’d by fewer still ; 
Yet by those few delightfully pourtray’d 

In nature, lineage, use. 


Its nature love. Love in its various forms, 
As manifested in both praise and prayer; 
Devotion, warm and constant;: and in strong 
And lively acts of faith. Honour’d by man, 
When clearly ascertain’d by pious deeds, 
Deriv’d from the bright souree of all perfection, 
Nature's great cause! and by approximation 
To the same end progressively improving. 
Wisdom and goodness are the fruits of grace; 
; Nor is philanthrophy the least of these : 

i How noble are the fruits of Christian virtue! 
Grace, seen in these, presents religion pure 

~ ‘Ts mortal sight; and forms the noblest theme 
Of lasting praise! A work divinely bless’d! 
Its origin, and end, and means, the same : 
From Heaven descending to create our bliss, 
‘To Heaven returning, for its sire is Ged, 


SELINA. 





For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 





THE WISH.—A SONNET. 


; Will not tell thee, Phillis, of thy charms, 
i Those winning charms, join’d to each heav’nly grace ; 
Nor telf the transport which my bosom warms 
Whene’er I gaze upon that lovely face. 
1 will not tell the beauties of thy mind, 
| W hich will survive when outward bloom decays ; 
Thy gentle ear to flatt’rers ne’er inclin’d, 
Will deem me one if I should dare to praise. 


Then may an artless bard one wish declare? 
May’st thou be what the muse would wish to sing! 
; I will nox wish thee to be still more fair, 


Nor ask attraction’s self more charms to bring ; 
I will not ask for riches, pow’r, or pelf, 
But only wish thee still tobe--THYSELF. 


February, 1811+ 
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FANCY, 
{From the Associate Minstrels. ] 


HEN every passion sunk to rest, 


Together hope and fear are sleeping, 


And thought within the trangutl breast 
Alone his drowsy watch is keeping ; 

On tiptoe, in that silent hour 
(Sacred in sojstary feeling) 

Young fancy quits her secret bower, 


Thro’ the mind’s inmost chambers stealing 


So light her tread, that reason never 
Wakes to stop the fugitives ; 

So swift her flight, with vain ens deavour 
He to pursue her tract would strive. 
Where aor fear would never venture, 
There heedless hies the airy sprite, 
And where hope cannot, dare not emer, 

She, hovering, wheels her rapid flight. 


The name that timid love, so fearful, 
Ne’er suffers to escape his tongue, 
She dwells upan in accents chearful, 
And makesthe burden of her song. 
And when the lyre of lope, forsaken, 
No longer charms the ear of care, 
Again she bids each string awaken, 
sind sings away the fiend despair. 


The clouds o’er distant prospects flying, 
Take various forins at fancy’s will ; 


“* They are but clouds,” hope tells her sighing ; 


Fancy replies, ** they’re pleasing still, 
*Twas but the wind, that proudly nding, 
Over the bowing foliage past ;” 
But fancy answers, reasun chiding, 
*¢ ‘| here’s music in the whistling blast.” 


In vain, from yonder cliffs depending, 
Fear’s shrinking eye the blossom meets ; 
But fancy, steepest hills ascending, 
Can, it not gather, taste its sweets : 
And when the faded form of pleasure 
Fond memory can no more retain, 
Fancy, the lyre, in plaintive measure, 
Can win it from the shades again. 
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SON N E T. 


IRTUE, first gift of Heav’n, ’tis thee I hail, 


Whether I find thee in the gay resorts, 


*Mid al! the pomp and pageantry of courts, 


Or in the humble cottage of the vale; 
* Tis thy sweet influence that gives a zest 
To every sphere in life, with thee no tear 
Of reai misery falls, when thou art near ; 
Caim’d 1s each struggling tumult of the breast, 
Dhe shiv’ring victimof musfortune’s rage, 


From kindred, home ’ from friends, and country driv’ it, 


W orn out with sickness, famine, and old age, 
And ’reti of every stay but thee and Heav’n ; 
Smiles at the storms of fate that round him rise 


And courts thy sesaph wing to bear him to the skies 
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